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ABSTBACI ; 

Educational and occupational goals of low-income - 
rural youth" in 6 Soi^thern states were studied longitudinally by 
administering questionnaires to entire fifth and. sixth grade classes 
in 28 schools and, 6 years later, by locating the same students to 
again answer questionnaires. Completed questionnaires for both 1969 
and .t975 were obtained from ,702 youth (SOX male, 5p» female): 29S ' 
were bladk and 71X were white. Questions concerned educational aad 
occupational aspirations, marriage age and' family size expectations, 
and future residence aspirations,* Data indicated that life plans, as 
expressed by high school age youth, w'ere influenced by background 
factors and the effects of parenting on the grade school child. For 
all sex-race categories/ the higher the educational expectations, the 
higher the mental ability^ the higher the occupational expectations^ 
and the- hiigher the perceived educational wishes of parenjts. The, 
higher the mental ability score, the higher the prestige of the 
expected occupation. Data indicated few identifiable factors' related 
to age at marriage expectatioas, and few common^'variables related to 
family^ size expectations^ Apparently, no background factors were 
associated with residential preference. Recommendations included: (1) 
dmprcve child's attitude toward school; (2) encourage grade ■school 
children to have higher expectations: (3) encourage mothers to have 
higher educational expectations, for their children; (4)'-produce in 
teenagers a more- receptive attitude toward moving from the home 
comffliunity; and (5) ''^raise the occupational expectations of teenagers. 
;:-(CH)- : ■ \ . . ' 
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'The purposes of this paper are to reVievv, the life p'lans^of a sample of \ / 
lowTincome,^ rural youth, to relate these plans to\"the^eeds. and requirements 
for the successful enactment of adult roles in the. moderny industrial sooSety, ; 
and to explore the variations and differences in the life plans.' Life^Dlans 
are conceptual izedi^s including those aspirations and expectations that relate v 
to significant life events, or goals that will have a major impact on one's 

Tifestyle and life^chances. More specifically, 1 ife plans 'as used herein ' ' 

• ":■ . . . . . ■ ( , 

.Includes educational aspirations .and expectations, octupat^ional aspirations . 

andVexpectatjons, expected age at marriage, expected number of Children, and 

the desired place of residence. 

After outlining the methodology of the study, the socioeconomic background 

of the respondents and their families is briefly described. We then turn.vto a ; ' 

summary' of the. life plans of the youth, dealing separately with blacks and v^/hites " -v 

and males andjfemales. -An effort is made to direct attention to the extent to 

which the ^ta ted life plans of the joutb seem inappropriate for or unsuvted to ' 

'the needs of av'modern, industrial society. We then attempt to explain the . 

variations in the life plans of youth by investigating the^actors asso~ciated 

with differential educational plans, age at marriage expectations, and the like. . 

The paper' concludes with suggestions for assisting rural youth to develop 

plans appr&pnVte Tor the modern v/orTd in which they will live. • ' 
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Hgthodology 



, / .. Th^ data .for^ this study are "^rorn Southern Regi-onal [Re,search''PrO|3^^^ 



V / 63. and 126, a cooperatWe, fe'ffort' of the'AgricuHural'^xperim^ 
^' Southern states to study longitjjdinally^ the ;Cic.cypatibijia1 ^and ec^^ati^^ gpilsJ;, . 
^' \' /Qf;T:!pw •income youth- 'The first Iphksfiiiv/as cdrliductteij. ^ 

; .in , the ctassreom from fifth, and' si k;thi graders, aod .froiri .thei^r/n^^^ " 



/ 'iniervfiew- The second phase was'ico^ndiicted in 1975' v/hen ,t$^:'YO.t|th, Were, ^dr / ////;/' 
/ ^'ould/^e expected to be,' junior^' 'dr kiem^'Ors ild' high.scha'oj 1 i In •'!e,ach! state' /v-l''' ' 
the/pVincipa'l JnyestigatQr selected, 'sC;hobls which serv^dMessin^ttaliy! d'epre/sM'^ ( : 

as ' chciracteri zed by ^unempl oyment /an'd poverty ;., : Of^e 1 1 
selected, permission was ©]^tain6d to,p,dm;i'^nister questiorthair 
fifth and sixth grade' classes. Six 'i^^ars later/ ah/attenipt was .mad^ to/lbfeat^ 
the, same students: regard] ess/Where> or'ff, th^y V^,)je la^teh^ 



^ ) 



ted questionnaires^ for bdth 1969 /and ^.9715 M\iere'' bi)W,irie^^ f^o^"'^^ 
, about/ hajq female and half of t^ei^i^ fenialeu- ^Bla^cks '^cdn^tVltut^^^^ 
39 percent of the /sample, whiles 71 perc^ent* ' DataV,frbii^''the\'moth;ers-+the'ir' 



Gompleted 
rural youth 



goals for their .child, their achieveme;it;ya1 lies ^ and ',thy^l4ke--/w6re gathered 1 ' \ 
only whenvthe ^Hrld was in the fiftty^^K s.Htfi.^gr^ Y^hSe/C^i/ld's'educai'^^'^^^^ 



MM 



and occupatibnaVa'spi^atT^ and o™er/ dita- Were both when' they, ^iH'i; /li'.l 

respondents ^ere grade 'School /and in hf^h school ^ ^ge ^t marriage e^xp^^^ta- >; 



tions, farpily si^e -e^^^ ttiey. would like to- 

\11ye in; the. future /iwere obtair(ed onTy when the^^ or seniors | 

in high schop] . 



Famil/y Backgrjoundsr A Brief Sk'etch 



We have described the sample as' low-income Ipeop'le living. Tn::economib'alJ^^^^ 




-^;<d^^ areas. A lo«/k at a few background factor^s hoy Td better desicfibe^ 



#. the respondents, and their families* • The parents of the students haye a fa4rly: 
low level .ofveducat*ion. ' Arnong whites, about .85 percent of the fathe'rs-'arta 
80 perc-ent of the/mQthers.-haci. not' fin^s'heci^M school:.; Amdn^v bXac^^^^^ ; . ■ 
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percait -^^^ percerit .of the moth yless .than a.; 



high /.School edocatpMl^ 83 percent of 



the whiteyfathers^ usual 1^/ 
of the: families there was no father in the','- 



hoTOwv "Aiiiorigi b1ac:!cs. 



»m^^ with 68 per- 

•A. • cera usu^al -If^^mpk 22' percent .of the/ black families there/. / . - 



'i f : 'was jhp :. father '^^4 f-he home&- ^littfj regard' to type of parents' . occupation 
p^y^cent Qf the'vyhi black fathers 



; ^..(y.ifarmingo larid:t^at'Vt hey ow^^^^d- a 



were 



3 to,;4 percent of each categqVy, were 



/ i-'^ fiS^ Of th? whi te fathers about a quarter wer^ employed 

//; v/iV "Of^i'^^^^t^P^^^^ as opherattives, „and 14 percent, as nohfann laborars. 



vmost 



trfl^eduerttjy named occupational category :for black fathers was; ngnfarm 
' ^; ■^Yfv''i\^-'^ : Iati0rer, with about 30 percentAA/h this category. About' 7 perjcent 'of :bl^ck 



pi I -A ^\ v=; 

l;^';;;::^^!;!^^^^ werQ'^4;l?^^s°^^'^. of the pc^upatlonal^ categorizes ^ 

iG'^l|l;i5^^-^|!- land;"S6!^iceliv^r^ ; // . '1 -''^'[^ - ' 



of craftsmen, operatives ^ 



yy^-^'\-}y\ \ iiifvlgiftout hailf . of ^the whi te' ijiot hers ''were/. warJcing 



outside the home when tlfe 



>;i-fthi1d>'was in, the 'fifth or sixth grade of /■school and this was true of 60 percent 

OGCupations- of white mothers were" 



yK^'f/i'/-^''//>'*V-Qf '^^^ common'. OGC 



///|i9P:6.r^^ (^^) V 1 at«>t^ers7^^^ servi ce-hdusehol d;^orkers 



' , '7-/^ contrast, 40 percent of t^^ engaged in''>service- 

|, ;.house numbers ywarke^^^^^^ ;la;bp^ and operatives l5%|. 

Tjhe famiiyesii^h 'this w^re/yfer^ whites having an average of 

V;- A ;|S3 in theVconjtjgyi: is, tfie; parents and children ■v/hetner^j 

■■\-/;-^^ nptt^ all werl 'living at Hoirie. /^^h^re 5.7 persons TivlngC 

* ' ^: ■ , ■ ^ f smi ly househol di".> however .,^;v5hlG^ thali ^Were was a| 1 east.-- . • 

bne/ fion-familiyip blacks, the average size 

■/'''•-■y; the, conju^alvfamily vwas .6-^ but the average- si ie of the houfee^^^^^^ 

.\was.'8.5, W/i th' these family ^^'fe^ in mind, ■ let us turn| to':^^^^ 

^$yiTimary "tif 1;hg :;life i^ans'of .measured at high school, aae> ; '•' >■ ' 
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, ^/Mar^iag^':a 9 considerable impact ^on oth '.. - ^ 

. ; ^;:one^s^^^ ^J^er^^yare ^^^^ assotiated^vj^tfeyauthf^ . . • > 

; ; mar iGiag^:.^^ its ass^atfbn^With fright . , 

. ■ fartil/i/^ not! be. S 

.v-v/ • .^^'n of sbcieti^^ cost of ^youthful: th^- . ": J. 

' \ ■ )if ^^^^ been rqiog- '/ ^ 'v;^"; 

n#z^e^^^^ and still ' prevails. ' Y^outhful marriage i5 an effective bp^rrier . . T 

/TO further xeducation.^ This^^ ^^^^^^ First, there is /th^ , > 

/ ^dept^^ivatjon of the educationVits^elf:-:' /Second, ^^^^^^^ is'^he lowered probabtli ty/ . . "-."'^ 
of, finding satisfaction in .an pccupatTOnal role. The third cost is an \y • 

..e'coiiomi€!;One, tbe^ lowered earnings that, can be expected .by' those who do not V' ; ! • 

{ ■ ' / ■ ' . " ■ : ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ - '■ - ■^•'V' ■ ^ 'A .- 'i ;" ■ 

prepare thems-elves through; more, eduGatiojfi and ^tf-aining^for -faetter-paytng jobi. . : 

; In view of all of these costs, one can* agree with tjdgr and Rockwell-' s^; con- V - i - 

> " ^ '/ ' ' ^. - ■ " ' '■ 

elusion; that .eai^ly Carriage identifies a 1 ife c<)urse of relative -de- 
firivation" (1976) . " • " ' " - ^ "f " ^ 

^ ' ' ' ■■-:-^/:/. ■i-^'' •'■./^ /■ ' - 

. // vyWhatr? then, -was disra^^ t;he age a't marriage expectations- of 

y! ' ^'-Z ' ■ ^^'■■■'Z ■ ■' • ■ ■ ' ' 

-. these/' low- income youth?/ /Among /yhlte youth; :3 large proporti&n expert tb7hiarry 

.^^ at cjuit^. youthful ages^V Fdrt^/o'ne/ percent; of ^.^^^^ expect I© ' 



\ 



, . it^^ age '19/or younger ai^tl another 49 percent ^pect- ttf marry a't age 20/or 

./:r2y. ,Thi rty- hi na' percent of :the white males expect to, marry at age, 21 or 
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^1 J younger. Among bjack' females, 22' percent expect tQ -marry, at age 19 or younger 
/ and another .17 percent at/21 or yoLinglr. 'Bla^^ however are not ; ■: . 

td'O. different ^ perceni? expecting to Tnarjiry at/'a^"21 

or younger.. On the , other hand, there a?e sizeable numbers of the,; youth w 



' expect to , del ay marria age 22 or oT4^; in this' gr-ouf); "are IS perceTrt; 

.of' the white females,;42 -^^^ white males,.^2 per.teht of /the bl'ack 

'■ ■■ * ■■•''"c'. ■ ■ • . ' ■ ' ''■■> •■ ' ' ' " • • ^ ■ ■ ■' ' '''.^'-.^ ' . ' ' ^ ■ 

f^c'females, and S^perceht of;, the .black ^nal^ These differences in marjtal 

„>V^ :timing'expectations> if ages at marriage, 'almost certainly 



v-jould'-have imporfant ramificatior^ for ttie lifestyles and'liffe, chances of 
the.ypjith. v;,' \ : " ' . v 

Family Si z£ Expectati&nV ' " • ^ . : • . 

Pi5eferej^ceg;and expectations regarding the nunU)er/of children' one will. 

■ ' ^ ^ I ■ ' - > ' . ■ ^ j , ^ ' \ ' • i' : 

have are consi'd'ereijT^-xTTnp^^ one' sM if e^' pi adis because oT-the*- 

effects bf tamily size on various aspects-of life*. The direct cost of rearing' 
children i s prrob^bly the most obvious .effect, but chiljs^'en>cVearly affect ' , 
housHig need%, leisure pursuits of husband and wife, and. the time' they hav.e . 
available for interaction with *each other. Generally^ the'-smaller the 
"family size, the younger the couple will be i^hen the last child leaves 

. . ' • . * ■ * .-n 

home and, thus, the more years they wiil; have after ti^e child-laUnching 
stage.. Family size has a "particularly strong impact on yomen. Child care 

/Still falls dispropdrtionately on the'mother as opposed' to the father. The 
more children a woman has, the less time she has for pursuits other than ; 

.child care,- Children can interfere with her ability to continue education 
beyond high , school and t% pursue an occupational career,;. The more children 
a woman has\ the older she will be when .chlldb'earing and the, care of young 
children is completed and, conseqtrently , the more/difficult it will be to ; 
retrain =for an occupational . career. " " . ' ^ 

On the averages married American women expect 'to'hav^ 2.1 children and 
the Current fertility rate is actually bel^w this replacement level. X^^^**^ - 
ditiionally there* has been an inverse relationship between family size and 
sociciecbnomic status. , To* what extent does this show up among the low-income 
youth in thi^ study? How many .expect to have inore than what is fast becoming 
the norm of"-^wo childre"n? ^ . . .. , ^ 

A quarter of' the white females and 20 percent of the wh\te inales expect 
to have three or /more. children, while among blacks 42 percent of the females 

* and 53 .percent of the males expect to have three or more children. The black- 

'"^v/hite differences are^triking. It could be argued that a sizeable r^mber of 



•=-7-- ' ■ 



• the low-income raral youth expect to have too many children from, the' standpoints' : ... ■ 
• ' . of -their pro.babl,e ability" to support them, -ths... impact on pepulatton growth , 

in society,, let alone the effects on their own lifestylBs" and' life 'Chances., " 

Of course^/high proportions of the youth expect to have'/two children and some /\ 

* . . * .< • ■ * ■ ■ • ' 

■ .'-expect none or only one: Iriteresting'Ty, .the expectation^f no chiyren i^ . • 

considerably higher than that of one chtld. > 

Residential .Mobinty and Siz.e- of Plate PrefereQces . 

In^^ geographically large industrial society like the/United States it is 

'often necessary V 01^ desirabl'e, to migrate in search of employment. This is 

riot to say that everyone has .to move that it^ is always to one* s "advantage ^ . 

to do so» "Rather, one should be psychological Ty , equipped to be able to: move 

"away from one's home community." Ip. addition, in order to ot)tain higher-status 

ari'd^ higher-paying. j^s, one shoufd^be psychologi-cilly prepared to live. in and 

around large cities. This is simply because of the limited opportunities , 

. in small towns, and rural areas." " / - 

The low-income youth in this study v/ere asked two. questions' about their 

living preferences.' One asked ino what part of the country they would like 

to liVe in the future.with the choices listed as-: ll)- in this community or^; • ^ 

Very near here; (2)" somewhere else in tiie state; (3) , in another state near . 

here; C4) in a different part of the U.S.A.; and (5) in some other country. 

The .§econd question asked whether they' would rather live: (1) in. the country 

or a small town (less than 10,000 population) ; X2) in a big town or small city 

(l6,0lD0 to. 200,000 popu'lation); or (3) in a very big city or its suburbs 

(ZOOiOOO or more population). The responses to these questions are, used to 

describe the residential plans ^f the respondents and to . assess the relationship 

. beiween these plan's and the .requisite or' at least desirable residential • . . 

■ • •■ .■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ " ' I.'.,' 

attitudes for life Tti the modern, ■industrialized world. 
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; \Size of "Place Preference for Li ving -in .\iture by Race and Sex' 

. Black • • - ^ . ' White . . .. 

Prefered Size Male ' Female Male - Female 

of Place N • % H \ N " % , / . N ■ ^ % 



'Country- .^ ^ . ' \ V 
•Small Town /; * 

Less' Than ; ' ' ' ^ - 

^10,000 ^ 68 61.81 . 56 ' . 60.2 .221 -'. .89.8 . .• 220 ' - 87.0 



Big Town- ' - ' ' : / 

Small \ City ■ ' '* 

10,000 - . . : . ^ , ' ' / 

200,000 ^ -24 21.8 16, ^ 17.2 15 6.1 " 20.. 7.9 



Big Ci ty - - 
Suburb . 
Above 

200,000 W 16.4 21 22.6 7 ^ ' 2.8 9 ' \3.6 

Wo Response [ 0 Q, Or 0 3 1^3 4 '"^.b 

Total 110 ' 93^ 246 - -253 

Mean :^ 1.5* Mean ^ ;1.6 Mean: 1.1 Mean: 1.1 



Among -whites, about 70 percd^nt of the females and males would prefer 
to remain in or near their. home community. Another 8 percent would like to 
remain in^ their home s"tate. Thirt^y-four percent of the black females wanted ; 
to remain in or near their home coijinBunity a^ did 46 percent of the. black 

\nales. ^Another 14 percent of the t|1ack females and 15 percent, of the black 
males wished to live in their home state. /Only 10 percent of the white females 
and 12 .percent of the white males ^wanted to, live in a different part of the 
United States from' where they were living while in high school whil^ 28 percent 

-of the black females and 21 percent of the black males wished to live in a 

di-&ferent part of the United States. - 

In response to the second question, 87 percent of the white females and 

90 percent of the white males preferred to live in the country or in a small 

town. Among blacks, 60. an^*52 percent of the females and males respectively 

expressed a desire to live in the country or in a small town. By contrast, 

only 4 percent of the white -females, 3 pertent of the white inales, 23 percent 

of the black females, and 16 percent of the black males wantc-to live in 

large city or its suburbs. ? ^ ^ 

• «? . . ^ ' ' . ■ • ~" ■ • ■ 

The bulk of the- sample^ therefore, want to remain in their small, rural 

communities in which they are now living. Thfese places are economically 

depressed and have high rates of unemployment. Whatever their reason?, for 

wanting to remain in such communities, the residential preferences would seem . 

to limit occupational chojces and, indeed, would seem to have an adverse 

. effect on oc^pational achievement: The higher proportion of blacks who want ■ 

to live'in another part O"^ the United States probably reflects their desire. > 

to excape the South v/hich has been traditionally associated with less favorable 

racial attitudes. In view of this, it is noteworthy that from 50 to 60 percent 

of blacks v/ant to-remain in their home state. For both blacks and whites^. 




ack ' . V '-"^ White 



Where Prefer ■ Male y Female Male ' ^ Female ' 

to Live N ;• ■ ■ ^ " N ^ % \ N . , % N ' ^ ' % 



In or Near ' ' - / ^ v * 

Present C . . 

Community 50 4^75,9 32 34.4 066 67.5 ■ 177 70.0 



Somewhere . . . ^ ' v K , ' - - 

Else This . ' & 

State / ' 17 15.5 . 13 , 14.0 18 - 7.3 21 8.3 

State ,15 - ,13.,6 - 19 20.4 18 7.3 19 ' 7.5 



Different 

Part of USA - 23 20.9 26 ' 28.0 30 12.2 26 10.3 
Another' 

Country : 5 4.5 1 1.1 3 -1.2 6 > 2.4 

. -5. ■ • ■' . ■ ' ■ ■ . ' , 

No Response/ • , - ' " 

Don't^Know 0 0 2 2.1 ,-Tl , 4.5 . 4 1.5; 

. Total 110 • 93 , 246 253.' 

Mean: 2.2 Mean: 2.4 'j^ean: 1.6 - Mean: 1.6 



it may be that the respondents ate not psychologically equipped to. move away * 
from, home andi \f this is. correct^, their lifestyles v/ill be greatly affected * 
byxfhis . deficiency. ■ \... ' . ' ' . " 

Educational ^^Expectations > ^ - ^ ' ' ' , 

With regard to wanting to remain in one's home corriinunity, to expecting 
■to marry young and' expecting to have many children, it iV not^4iff4cult to • 
conclude that -^l^he'attitudes are inappropriate for. success in the modern 
iiidustrial state. "With, regard, to educational goals and expectations, it would 
seem that a high school education would be the mirtimum requirement for enacting 
aduljf roles. in the modern industrial society. ^Almost a .quarter of the white 
males '^rnd/females dp not expect to.fiRish high/^scnobl but to take vocational 

training instead. This means^.-of cour^se, that three-foCirths do , expect at 

■ , .,' ■ ■ ■ . ' ' . ■• ^ , 

■least^^to finish high ^.chool. Among blacks, 94 percent, expect at^east to 
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finish high school . Only 11 percent of the whfte females arid 9 percei^t of 

ihe white males expect ^to finish college, while 33 percent of black females 

• ■ ■ . ■ . ^ .. ■ ■ 

and ,24i percent of black males expect to'^ finish college. ^ 
■ * In 1978,. 23 percent of all young adults in the U.S. had completed: 
four years of college or mpre. " This was true- of . 12 percent "of the blacks. 

-Thus, the. blacks in the^presient study are from two to three times "rnore likely- 
to expect to complete college than would be expected; this suggests that the 3, 

. expectations may be unrealistic. Whites .are considerably less likely to 
e)<pect to complete college than the figures for the general populatio'rl woiikJ.d v 

. suggest. ' ^ .■ • / ■ - ^ • . 

Occupational Expectations 

■ : . ^ ' :• ■ - ■ • . • ■ , • ■ v . . ■ - 

■ \ The high-school aged -respondents in this study expected to fill occupations 
which ranged fro^i laborer .t 6*1 he professions.' The.. three occupational categories 
named. most, frequently by black femal es 'were professional and technical jobs, V 
41 percent;' cl erical^and-sales J 23- percent; and service workers, 8 percent.. . 

■■■■ ■■ -^/V..^,^- \ ... . .-.r ; , ■ 



.a 
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TABLE ■. ■ 

Educational Expectations by Race and Sex 



. . . - Black ■ • : • White 

Educational.; Male, .. : Female . t-1ale • ' - Fremale ' 

Level •' V:". N ."■..% ;-;■ , N % N, . . ■% ■/' ' H '% 



Trade-Voca- 4, ' . ■ , 

tional not , ' • • 

High School- 7 ' ^6.3 > ' 6^ 6.6 59." 24.0 v 62 24.5 

Finish High " <» , 

School • ' 32 29.1 19. 20.4 104 42.3 ' 82 32.4 

Beyond High > ' . . • " 

School. 45 40.9' 37 39.8 56 22.7 74 29.3 

Finish College 

and -Beyond 26 23.6 - ■ 31 33.4 23 9.3 28 , 11-1 

.No Response .0 0 0 0 4 1,6 7 " 2.8 

^ Total 110 ■ 93 246 253 
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, • I • • ■ ■ -13- 7M 

• ' „."■.•■ ■ <$ ■ 

/ Black males named craftsmen, 26 percent; operatives; 2^ percent ; a^i^ p<pf'e^^ 

■ ■ ■ M^^- ■■ ■ ' • ■ " 

sional- technical , 20 percent. White females-jii^fcfdc^^ 

■professional-technical , 16 percent; and laborers, 8 percent. . The "occupations 
cited by Vihite males were classified as oper^itives, 22 percent; craftsmen, 
19 percent; and laborers, 13 percent. 

Clearly, black youth have higher' occupational expectations than white 

■ youths. . It is interesting, however,, that both the percentages of black and 

. white females who exp^ect to fill . professional or technical, positions exceeds 

f • ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ . ^ • ■ 

the percentages o'f each race who expect to finish co^lTege. This suggest? 
that even at late high schooT^a^' their occupational expectations may not 
be realistic. . . . 

VJith regard to males, 35 percent of the whites and 31 percent of the 
blacks expect to be nonfarm laborers or operatives in a factoryy It- is not 
so much that about a third of the males thus have low occupational expecta- 
tions but thai:' the jobs^ the^expect to fill are the sorts that can be made- 
obsolete with> increased autol?iation. Only 13 white males and 'one black male 
expect to be farm* owners or managers and two white males, but no black males 
expect to be farm laborers or foremen. 

In sum, the life plans of the rural, low-income youth 'in this study show 
considerable variation with the regard to the age at v;hich they expect to marry, 
the number of children they expect to have, where they v^ould like to live in 
the future,; and the educational and ^occupationa^l levels they expect to achiever 
Sizeable numbers, as we have sean, have plans thafdo not fit in well with 

. modern, industrial society. In the following section we will look separlte^y^ . 
at the several aspects of the lifg plans of youth and attempt to explain the ; 

. ^"variation within the sample. .> . 
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; TABLE 6 \ . 

Occupational Expecta-tions by Race and Sex 



Black. 



White 



Occupational Male 

Category H y%y 

Professional - 

Technical . 22 .20.0 



Farmer - Farm 
Manager 

Manager - - 
Official - 
Propr^ietor 

Clerical - 
Sales: 

Craftsman - 
Foreman 

Operative. 

Sefvice - 
Private 
Househol d . 

Farm Laborer- 
Foreman 

Laborer . 

No Response 

Total . 



3 
3 



.9 

2.7 
2.7. 



28 .25.5 

25 22.7 

" 3 • 2.7 

• 0 0 . 

9 8.2 

16 14.6 

110 . 



Female 



Male 



Female 



38 
0 

1 

21 

4 
5 



0 
4 

13 

93 



40.9 
0 

1.1 

22.6 

4.3.: 

5 ..4-: ' 

• 7,5- 
0 

4.3 
14.0 



31 
13 

7 

.6 

46' 
54 



2 

33 
50 
246 



12.6 

5.3 ■ 

,-'2.8 

.2.4 

18.7 
22.0 

1.6 

.8 
13.4 , 
20.3 



40 



49 



3 
34 

• 14 

- 0 
21 
88 
253 



15.8 ' 
.4 ^ 

1.2 

.19.4 

1.2 
13.4 

5.5 
0 

8.3 
34.8 
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Paths Leading to Life Plans of High School Youth . / 
The general theory underlying the analyses iSvthat there are paths '^f- 
leading to the several aspects of life plans as expressed by-youth at hijjh 
school age. The first block; of factors would be background characteristics 
of the child and family. This would* ijficl.ude primarily mother's and father' 
•education and occupation and' the child'.s cental ability. The secbndf-block 
Qf factors deals with parenting items and\includes the mother' 5 achfe 
values for the child,"^are^nt's educational and occupationaT aspirations for 
the child, the child's perception of ^tjje motjier as loving, punishing, or 
-demaTn'ding, 'and the child's perceptions of the parent's aspirations for 
him or her... All of thes^e factors were measured when the child was in the 
fifth or sfxth grade^of school.' Also m^easured at this age wa^ the child^'s 

■ ■ . ^- y ■ ' ■' y ' ■ ■ ' ' 
■■■■ . * .■ ' ' ■ • . ^ ■ . ■■ ' 

occupational and educational aspirations^ the child's self-concept and . 
academic performance. . Thus, the paths run from, background- f-actors, to 
parenting behavior, to the effects of parenting on the child as a grade 
school student, to th^ final block, the life plans of the youth. 

. We- have already seen that. there are variations in life plans by sex, 
race, or both. It is thought that the greatest insight can be obtained by 
investigating each, aspect of the life plans for each, of the four sex-^race 
categories and .to do so by dealing separately with the background factors:, 
middle. childhood factors, and adolescent factors. Since this makes for 
considerable detail, we will .use this arpproach only for educational expecta 
tions and present.yless detail for the other aspects of life plans.. 
^Educational Expectations of the Youth - . . 

^White rnales . With regard to white males, the following background 
.factors, measured when the child v/as in grade school , were found to be 
correlated with educational expectations expressed at high scKool a^e: 



■'. ' LIFEM OF L01WNC0f€ HIGH S^^^^^^ :, 

..'/•- ' ' , THEORETmfATHS^\'; ;\ -^^ 'h. "i^: 

'.;/"•, ' ' '., V . ■ ' " , ii^^ ■ Mh as higli'School ;v' 

■ Background Factors ■ ^ Parenting : '' or .6th: grader '/ : ■ ■ ■ / junior or senior ■■; 

• Father's. education. - ' Mother's achieveoient values .' V.fe^^^^ ! , • , , 

Father's occupation ' Traits.desired in child / Self concept* i Educational: aspirations ■ 

Mother's education' ' „■■ . Child's perception of ■ . .Educational .aspiratio,ns i/': and expectations • 

■ Mother's occupation ;, ./'parenting- ' and expectations' Occupational aspirations 

■ extent of employment^ ■Parental educational aspira- -'i tapationar.aspi.rations and expectations . ,> ' 

Family's SES- s ' . tions and expectations^-for, j' .and expectations ■ Age at marriage expe.ci:a- ■ 

■■Child'sa..Q. / y--/ ' xhtld -. ..■.,! - " ' .tions,;' ' . 

■Race • ; V . Parental occupational asp'ira- ' Family size expectations 

.Rural-yrban^esi!ence^ . ■ tio^ • Where prefers to live 

.■' . child/ ' " . ' ' ■ ;■, ■ ' . . ■ .V ■ . ^ ^ 

\ v . . Child's perception of parental " . / ' ; . 

./^ . . . " ' . aspirations ■ ; ' ' ' , ' m ; 
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(pothers ley ( ;35) . .feathers. pccufjatio and .child's mental ability " 

'. . score (.43). All 'Were -in the direction. of the higher the score, the higher 1 
r the yo.uthi^educational exps^ati^ regard to middle childhood. 

, , - variabl'esV^it vvas foe^cl ]tjiat^^ thel^igher.'the mother's educational expectations; 
■ ' .> . - -ior the child and the' higher} the prestige of the occupation she-preferred * 
' •. ,for, her child, thf higher* the youth's, educational expectations expressed 

■■' • ' ' ' . ■ ■ . ' ■ . ' ' ' • • ' • " ' ' ' . 

• . six years, later .{r,'s = :39 and :2Z). It was also found that the higher the j - 

educational and dccupatidnal expectations of the child at'grade school level, 
the higher were the educational expectations at high school age (r's = .31 . 
' and .ll,y.'.'" ■ ■■ '■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

' v Turning to^ewhi-te° male at high school age, the statistically most 

' . Mmportant variable's associated;with educationa^expectatiohs were: the 
kind of grades the' youth was earning (.70); the youth's occupational ex- 
' .,/ pectatiorvs (• 51)/ the youth^'s percepfions of his 'parents^ educational goals 
. ' 'Tor him or her ( .46) Modest correlations, rar\girf^\f/^ -17; to .33 were . 
V . found between ecflicational expectations and. several items measuring attitude . . 

: toward school a'nd academic work including wanting to come to school, reading 
' at hbme> trying to get better grades, andl trying to finish homework. 

prefer^ftcfe to live outside the home community was associated with higher 
'■/ '.■ . educational expectations (r = .31) as i^as eXpec"ted age* atWfriage (V = .16f. 
I . „ A multiple .regression analyses containing the.-yduth's perceptions of / 

?i parents'' educationg,V^oaTs ^r -fhem plus, the.youth^ interest in school , the 

• .fealihg tha't money- codld interfere' vith educational "plans, desired pccup^tlon, 

expected ,age:.at' marriage, aRd.posTtive feeli.ng about coming to school piduced' 
. " _ .an adjusted R^. of .32. • These >ix variabiles, 1n ;0ther w6fdsi ^plain afmost 
. a third of the variance- in educational expectat.i-ons, among 'white males./ 

Whitefemales . For white females, three' background factors were/Tbund 

• V . . 'Co* be correl ated with, educati p^^l expec^J:iqris : .ufotheri'S educa ti on { . 31 ) >. 
. . -V child's mental ability score C^O^' ^'^^ther's occupation (.22). ,yAs )[ieasured 



^ .t18- V/;, ■ ■ . .. 'Si; 



( 



\ * xTuring mfddfe chi^Vdhood, the, hi^grneP' -the^-rnother's educat 
' //j\^for'the child (.31h the higher -her Jccupatibna] expectations J/. 19') , a^nd : 
\ . th^'more she talked to "the chijld^abo^t-edacati^ higher 
- -were the high sc'K'ool youth's educational expectations. ^^The higher the . 

" ^ ■ ■ . ':'■■<'' ' N " • ;• • ■ • . ■ >. . • ' ^ ' , 

• • . ■ - ^. ■- ' : ■.. • . ' • ? - ' ^ ^ ' ' ■ • > 

grade school girl *s, educatiohat^ the higher- . . 

' '■ . * ' ■ ■ ' • ^ . ■ ^" ' . • . ■ 

v/ere her educational expectations at high sch^^^ level (r*s'= v2^, M2)^. 
•-^^ • - At high'SQhool age, the three highest correlatTons with edue4tiona1 : 
. •expectatiorts v^ere the kinds of grades she^was making (/68)^ , the prestige /of . 

■ ' . . • 7 • ' ^ ".. ^ v "- \ ■ ■ ■/ 

, the bccupatiorf^she expected to fill j.55), and- her perception; of her par^ehts** 
^;^ducational; expectations for her (.52). Other correlations found inc^^ided' 
expected age~ at jnarriage (.33), g"irl Vs desire. for. jnterestjng -or exciting 
wolck' (.33), and, preference for moving from' home^communi ty ■( .24j.. -?al king 
' - to father^ mother and teacher v/as found.. to b'e positively ^elated 'to itfip/ - 
.girl^'educajbional expectation's. . ' ' 



A st^^^lse/^re^ression a/ialysis produced an' adjusted of .^.^ ^with 
seVen factors r^gi rlsV^ perception of pareritcil Educational expectartions for 
her^^irls* future occupational expectations/ her educationaV expectations 
while?in. graxle schod^^^ tpward attending school,. her 

mother talk'ing /Co heH about educational goals'whtle in grade school V her 
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•mental ability, ahd her lack of feeling that^ money vvduld keep her from 
« gettiTig the educa)tion she desired. , ' \ - 

* . Blacl<- males . . For bla*ck tnales, mother's education (X = -r25) and c'hiljd'-s 
. mental ability score (r - .2.0) were the only tv/o background\factprs related 

to the youth's educational expectations. .As measure;! at middle "childhood, 

■ . , ■ ■. ^ . . \ 

the njother's job preference for the child^ (r^^^Zl),, her educationXl ex- 
pectations (r' = \l6), the, child's educational expectations (r = .39)\nd 
occupational expectations (..15) \^ere found to be related to educational \ . 
expectations determined six years later. . ' - • 



As measured at high s^hooV.age, the three factors that correlated with 
educational expectat^iion^ were the black males' occupational expectations (.47),. 
his . perception of his parents educabjtional expectations for him (S:45) and ; 
hTs high school grades (.43). Academic attitudes v/ere impbrtant with'a 
<fair^yst^ong relationship between educational expectations and reading at . 
home^C.43) , - s ' * - ; . • 

. ' ■ 2 ' ' ' ' 

A multiple regces^ on analysis prd^luced an adjusted R of .38 with 

- " / ' \ ■" ■ ' 

eight factors, perception of '^parents' ^ educational wishes, grades earned' in. 

high scjioo 1 , educational expectations at grade school level , being interested 

in schbol- wbr^, preference fornro^^ from home community, o^cctipatiorial 

expectations,, mother talking to the^ child ^bout educational -goal s during 

middle childhood, and youth' s positive attftude |at)Out doming to^schooKat-^ 

high school age. . * / - ^ . 

'. . • ■ ■ 

Black females . The background factors found to be correlated with 
^ • •* -' ' ' - •• 

* educational"^ expectations for bUck female's "were mother's education (.38), ^ 

childVs mental ability score (.35), and father's occupation (.19)- With • 
regard td middle childhood factors, the mother* s educational expectation for . 
.her child and the mother 's ^ob preference -^r the child were correlated 
•(.29,^ A?) with the educational expectations cited by the child six years 
clater. At the high school level, the highest correlations were -found * 
between the yo^jth's educational expectations and her perception of her^ 
parents' educational wishes for her (.59K talking with her. father about her 
educational goals (.430* and her own -occupational expectations (.42). As 
Contrasted with./other sex-race categories, age at marriage and preference 
for moving from home community,, were not related to- the educational expecta- 
tions of black girls. - ' . ." 
. k multiple regression-analysis' produced a^n adjusted R of .4^ witK.four- 
factors, the perceptions of parents wtshes,^-150sitive attitude toward attending 
•school, father's occupation, and youth's occupational expectations.. 



■ * ■ ■ , . • ■ • t ■ ■ - 

Educational Expectations: Summary " W?^^ , . . , * • ■. 

. Altogether*, a considerable an^unt of, the variance, f rom 32^^ to 44 percent, 
in high school youths' educational expectations has been explained. While . 
the specific variables -in the regression equations varied by sex-race 
category, there were some that proved to be assocfatecl With educational 

. expectations for all four categories. Mothers' education was one of these. 
Others were the youths^ odcupational goals, their perceptions of parents' 
educational w">shes, . the kind of grades they w?re getting in high school 5 
positive attitude toward attending' school , and their mental ability .scores.-^ 
Taken together, these relationships suggest a certain realism in the youths' 
educational expectations. That is, the higher the educational expectations, 
the Higher the school grades and the more positive t the attitude toward 
attending school. The higher the educational expectations', the higher the 
mental ability, the higher the occupational expectations, 'and the higher 
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the perceived educational v/t^hes of parents, / ■ t - " 

Fore some purposes .i t nnay be more impbr^tant to isolate those factors. - ; 

related to educational expectations that could be manipulated or changed /t.!.; 

' •■' ' , . / , .■ . -j^y: ■ 

The imporjtant manipulatable" variables that show up for all four br^'at IfeaiSt 

three of the sex-race categories-^are mother's educational: and.vdc'cup^tional • 

expelsAations for the^child v;hen' the child was, in grade *schooT and the child's 

own educational and occupational expectations at the- same age^ Unless the 

relationships are spurious, raising children's expectations during grade 

school, and raisin'g their parents' expectations for them, should result in 

higher educational expectations 0/ high school youth. ; , 

■ , Occupational . Expectations 
' ■ ' ' - ' . . ^ , ' .' ' • ■ 

While the data are available to'present the findings dri occupational' 

ti . ' 

• expectations for each . rac:e-sex category, such detail is probably difficult 
to follow.^ Therefore, we will present the background variables, those; / 
measured middle childhood,, and those measur-ed at adolescence which were . 



related to occupational expectations for at least, three o/f the four sex- 
race categories-- 
Background. Factory . 

For all youth, the higher, the^mental abil ity scord, the higher^he 
prestige of the expected- occupation- For whites only| the higher the mothers 
and fathers education, thejiigher the occupational score. These were the 
only background factors found to, be rVlated to occupational .expectations. 
Middle .Childhood Factors ' 

With regard to' middle childhood factors, the child's educational ex- 
piectations while in grade school showed a correlation with occupational > 
expectations for. all sex-race categories. The coefficients of correlation 

ranged frlim .18 for white males to .32 for black females.^ Somewhat higher 

. ' \^ ■ '^ * ■ ' " ' ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ " ' ' 

•^correlations, but only for three of the sex-race categories were found 

between the occupation. named while In grade school ana that named in high 

school. Mother's educational, expectations proved to be important while, 

for fema'les only, the type of job the mother preferred for the child, as 

nam^d when the child was in'grade school , was correlated with the adolescents 

occupattonal expectations. , ^ * 

Adolescent Factors 

" Of the factors measured at adolescence, school expectations showed the 

bi^est correlation with occupational expec^tations for all youth. The 

coeYficients ranged from .41 for black females to .55 for white females. 

.Oth^r factors measured at this age and found to be related to occupational 
expectations were the youthis grades in school and their perception of how' • 
far their parents wanted therfKto go in school. It was also discovered 'that • 

' the longer the youth had thought about the kind of job he might hold, the 
'higher. was the prestige of the occupation. This was parti cularjy strong 
for white females with a coefficient af correlation of .30. The more 
important the youth thought it was that the job he would like to have provide 



a chance for interesting, and: Wci/tiiig wo'rk, the higher the •occupational 
score.. .Coefficients of correlation ranged from .24 to .36 for three \)f the 
race-sex categories. .The higher the residential mobility score, the^.higher 
the occupational score. (The lowest score on the residential mobilitj^* 
scale. indicated a preference to remain in one's own community, the highest . 

to live in another section of the^United States or another country.) -For 

• • . ■ ^ . • . ' . .. .. 

whites only^- talking with mother and father about one's f uture was 

related to higher prestige of expected job with correlations ranging from - 
.17 to .35. For all sex-race categories, the more one talked with a 
teacher about a future job, the higher the job score; coefficients of ^ 
correlation rajiged from .18 to .27. finally, significant for white girls 
only, the higher the occupational expectations, the older the girl expected 
to be at time of marriage. V ^ _ . 

Multiple Regressions 

As wii:h.- educational- expectations, multiple regressions were computed 
for variables associated with occupational expectations for each of the 
four sex-race categories. The adjusted R s were ,17 for white males, .22- 
for white femlaeSy .22 for black males, and .13 for black fofnales.. Thus, - 
for all categories, considerably less of the variance in occupational ex- 
pectations could be explained than could\be explained for educational 
expectations. / 

Manipulatable Variables ' ^ 

Assuming some causal link; several factors we^e discovered that could 
be manipulated if it was felt ^.desirable to raise the occupational expectation 
:.of rural youth. One of these is the mother's educational expectations /for # 
the child she named when the child was still in grade school . Related to* 
this, but for females only, was the job the mother preferred for the 
child, also named when the child was in'grade school. Raiding the grade 



school child^s owr> educational and occupational expectations should also ' rh 
result in higher .occupational expectations at high school age. The relatidn- . 

■ • - . . ' ■'■•^''.l .• , . . ■ • ■ ■■■ • " • ■ ^ ' . J,:-:-- 

ship between residential mobil ity score and occupational expectations suggests 
that if the youth were socially and psychologically equipped' to migrate :!] 1/ 
they would hahi^e higher occupational expectations. Of. course', from the ; \ . 
residential stcQres we actually know only where they prefer to live and do 
not know the reasons for their preferences. : From the correlational analyses 
it .cannot be , determined whether talking to parents and teachers about. jobs 
produced an ''interest in higher prestige jobs or whether those with .higher ^. 

■ . ' ..■ ■ ■■ . < ■ ■■ ■ -. V ■ •. ^ ■ . 

occupational goals 'wep^ more willing to talk^bout their job expectations or 

sought the advice of parents and tea^chers. If the talks produced the interest, . 

then somehow encouraging 'such talks should Result in higher occupational 

expecatiphs; . ^. " 

• Age at Marriage Expectations' 

' while an important aspect of one's life plans, v;e were not able to 

. discover many factors related to the age at marriage expectations of the* 

youth. Th$re were no background factors fecund to be associated for more 

than a single race-sex category. For black females only, the higher the 

h ■ ..." 

father's occupation, tKe older the.. girl expected to be at time of ^marrYar§p. 

With regard to middle childhood "factors, one variable, the mother's job 

. preference for the child was related to age; at marriage expectations v/ith the 

higher the prestige of the preferred job the older the youth expected to he ' ^ 

at tnarriage. Coefficients of ' correlation ranged from .20 to ..3'2. Few 

factors measured at adolescence. were related to age at marriage expectations 

for more than one or two sex-race categories; -For females of both races, a : 

favorable attitude toward women working outs/ide the home was related to' 

' delayed marriage. For whites only, but fp'r both sexes, the higher . the:* 

educational expectations, the later the age at marriage expectations. 



The multiple regrfessiori' equations, shov/ed that different factars were' 
related to* age at marriag§ expectations for^ dj/frererif race-sex categories.. ' 
The. adjusted R for white males was.^ • II vindicating that not much .of the;.. . , • , 
variance in. ;age at marriage exepcta.ttons is explained. ' Talking to father 
about future family size was- r to later age 'at:marr1age expectatfons, . 

suggesting that sych talk discouraged early marriage. . Talking to ijo on^ about 
future family size was' also related* to>later -age "at marriage expe^ations:/' \ 
perhaps indicating that those who planned. to deTdy marriage were not interested 
i?i talking about how many childVen they would someday like to have. For 
white males, .the higher the educational, expectations', :^e older tfie ag^ at 
'marriage expectations.. For white females 16 percent of the variance was 
explained by six variables, the moSt important of which were the girls edu- . » 
»^catiohBl expectations, the -mother's educational expectations for the child, .a ^ 
favorable attitude toward women working outside the hoifle, and a preference 

..... ■. ^ ^ ^ , ^ ^ ■ -v - 

for moving away from the,; home community. ' " . \ , . ^ 

For 'black males, 32 percent, of the variance was explaihed by four variable 
Talking to a teacher about future family was ^associated with later age at 
marriage as Was wanting a job that involved helping other people, mothers 

having higher job preferences fo)^^ the son, and talking^with a teacher .about 

■ . \ -■. ■■■■ . ■■ . ; , ■ ■ ■ ■■ , ' .. ■ ■ ^ . ' \y 

.age ait marriage. For black females,' 24 percent of the variance in age^at ' 
marriage expectations was explained by five factors, the most important of^ 

which v/ere wanting a job that provrded steady v;ork, perception^pf higher 

■j . ■ ■ ■ . ' • _ ' . ' . ^' . ■ _ . ■ . ■ . \ 

.parents" educaitional wishes for the^^child, and having a favorable atti tude 

'toward v;ompn working outside the home. ... 

'Since the step-wise regression 'equations showed that different variabTes/ 

were relatecl to age at marriage expectations for^. the. different race-sex . 

v-categorieSi there are limited suggest^ns for intervention that could result 

• in later age at marriage expectatigns. Raising educational expectations v/ould 



be one such manipulatable variable and, for girls, somehow producing a more . 
favorable, attitude toward women working outside the home, could serve to 
increase the number willing^ to delay marriage. 

Family Size Expectations ' 
■ .There were few variables common to at least three of the,, sex- race categories 
that are related to family size expectations of the youth. With regard to 
background factors, there was a modest (r = .17), positive relationship 
between mental ability and. expected- number of chilcjren but only for girls. The 
only middle childhood factor was the mother's job. preference for the child 
which, for whites only, showed that the higher the mother's job preference, the^ 
more children the youth wanted. . • ;, 

; A factor measured at adolescence and common to , the age-sex groups was 
. attitude toward mothers working outside .the. home. For both sexes and poth .-v. 
r^ices, scores that ihdicated a disapproval for mothers of young children ^ 
working outside the home were associated with larger family size expectations. 
Adjusted R^s resulting from regression analysis were for white males .10, 
white females .03, black males .13, and, black females .23-, indicating, that ^ 
except for black females. not much of the variance in family si^e expecta- . ^ 
tiohs were explained. The only factor, common to all groups, that could be 
manipulated is attitude toward women working outside the home. /Creation, of 
a more favorable attitude toward working women should result in lowered 

family size expectations. . ^ 

' . Residential Preferences 

; Mo background factors were found to be associated wi^th residential 

^ preference, that is, where in rela'J^ion to . home connnunity the youth wanted to , 

live in' the future^ For blacks only, the nloth^'s expression that a. good 

* child would want to stay near his or her parents was related to. the youths' 

• ■■ • • • ' . ■ ' . ■ . ■ ■ / ■ . 

preferences for wanting, to live in the home community. Of the jactors measured 



at adolescence, only one was related to residential preferences; for all sex- 
race groups.,' The relationship discovered was the smaller the size of place 
in which the adolescent \/anted to live, the more l.ikely he or she wanted to 
remain in the home coitujiunity. Since the home communites are small , a relation- . 
ship between the measures would be expected. Yet one could prefer to live in, 
a small town 'or rural area and also prefer to live in a place distant from 
the home cormiunity. • . 

The R s resulting from multiple regression analysis ranged from .18 to 
.29 indicating that a certain amount of the variance was explained. With the 
^exceptio/i of the size of place variable, there were few variables that were 
relaterd to residential preferences for more than two sex-race groups. For ^ 
blacks only, the higher the occupational expectations, the further -from home 
community the youths preferred to live. For whites,, the ^higher the educational 
expectations and the h'igher the perceived expectations of parents, the 
further from the home community they wished to live. For white males and 
. females and .for black males.v the less a person agreed that, not wanting to move 
away from family and friends; would affect job choice, the. further away from 
home community he or she preferred to live. About the only place for intervention 
suggested by the various findings would be somehow to reduce the negative 
attttudes toward urban living which should result in a greater willingness ^ 
to Ida ve the home community. 

■ • \C - ■ ■ ? * ■ - ■ • ■ ■ . ■ . . 

* ■ ■ . ' ■ . . v. - 

Changing the Life Plans of Youth 
■ *■ ^ 
Our final analyses were directed to discovering v/hat, if anything, could 

be done to help low-income youth develop life plans that are. mor^ in keeping ^ 

With the demands -of a modern, industrial society. The underlying assumptions 

are that higher educational and occupational goals, later age at. marriage 

expectations, desire for fewer children, and a willingness to leave oneVs 

home community if necessary, are better suited than their opposites to the' . 



requirements for adult roles in the modern society. 

The method of analysis, consisted of combining the sex-race categories 
and computing regression equations for each of the five dependent variables^ 
that is, the five aspects of life plans. Only variables capable of manipu- » 
lation or change were placed in the regression equation. • The results of these 
analyses should indicate the sorts of intervention, that could change the 
life plans of all lov/-income o/outh. By combining sex-race categories, the 
suggestions for intervention could consist of programs that could be presented 
in the school or experiences that could be provided for all youth or their 
parents. " . • . ^ ^ . 

Educational, Expectations ^ ' 

-A step-wise regression produced an adjusted R of^ .39 with educational 

expectations as the dependent variable. Ten variables were used in the 

■ . ' • ■ ■ ■ . -^'.^ ■ 

equation. Together they suggest that some things can be done to raise '' ■ ^ 

educational expectations: (1) improve the grade school child's attitude 

toward: school , (2) encourage the child at grade school level to have highe^s^ _ 

expectations, (3) encourage mothers of grade school children to have higher 

educational expectations for their children, C4) somehow produce in. teenagers 

a more receptive attitude toward moving^away from home 'community, and 

(5) raising the occupational expectations of teenagers. - ^ 

Occupational Expectations ' 

.With occapational expectjations as the dependent variable, a step-wise 

• • . • ■.«.■-■ ■ ' 

regression yielded an adjusted R of .22 v/ith eleven yariabl es. To raise the 
pccu|bational expectations of low-income. youth, there are some things that could 
be done to or for the. youth or their mothers. Raising educational expectations 
would be one such factor. Encouraging youth to think about the kind of job 
' they want and to talk about their job preferences with their mother and teacher 
should also result in, h-igher occupational expecations. Producing a favorable 



attitude toward later marriage, toward leaving home community and toward 
living in a city of suburbs shoyld also produce higher occupational goals. 
During middle childhood, if mothers had higher educational, and occupational 
expectations for their children, the youth's expectations, as stated at 
adalescence, should be higher. 
Age at Marriage Expectations ; ' , 

Using only manipulatable variables, just 8 percent of variance in age 
at marriage expectations was explained. Raising educational expectations 
however, should result in raising age at marriage expectations; 
Family Size Expectations ' ^ 

Only 6 percent of the variance in family size expectations was 
explained, by the manipulatable variables. Th6re are no suggestions, there- 
tofore, on how to lower the family size expectations. 
Residential Preferences , 

Twenty pencen^ of the variance on how far from the home community the 
youth preferred to -live was explained using six manipulatable. variables. 
To produce a more favorable attitude toward moving away from home, the most 
important thing to do would be to produce a more favorable attitude.toward ■ 
urban and suburban living, as opposed to living in a small town or rural area 
Raising occupational and educational expectations would also result in more 
favorable attitudes toward moving from home community^;! Reducing mothers* 
attitudes that good children would want to live near^eir parents would have 
the same effect. ^ . . / 7; ? • * • 

Copcluding Remarks^ 

1 will not attempt to summarize the many findirigs reported in this paper 
Wha*- I have -attempted to do is to describe the methods used to analyze the 
life plans of low-income youth and to show the diiFferent sorts of variables 



■ ■ '• '" ; ■ ■ . • ■ . ' . ■ ■ ir 

that are available in our data set for attempting to explain the differences- 
in .several aspects of their life plans. I would like to close by asking 
this group, collectively and individuallj^, for suggestions and recommendations 
on how these analyses of life plans could be improved. " . - 
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